1981), but much research still is needed to apply such tests to the genetic causes of mental retardation.
Until recently, most Down's syndrome infants were born to women over the age of 35, who are at greater risk of having such an infant than are younger women, but now at least two thirds of Down's syndrome infants are born to younger women (Richmond and Filner, 1979). Furthermore, in about one quarter of the cases, the extra chromosome in Down's syndrome was contributed by the father, not by the mother (Magenis et al., 1977).
Much research is needed to understand the role of hereditary factors and their interaction with other influences, such as alcohol and drug abuse, smoking, medications, radiation, and exposure to other chemical and physical agents in the environment, in the etiology of birth defects. Questions of dose and susceptible periods are of special importance (Richmond and Filner, 1979). Research toward more effective education of health professionals about genetic services also is needed (National Academy of Sciences, 1975).
Environmental Influences
Maternal malnutrition and substances ingested during pregnancy are examples of environmental factors identified as significant to the etiology of mental retardation, as are radiation and maternal infections during pregnancy (Goldstein et al., 1980). Areas alluded to earlier, including motivation to use the health care system, as for rubella vaccination, and substance use and abuse, also are pertinent to preventing mental retardation.
After birth, the environment, especially the social environment, can profoundly affect the degree of disability of a retarded child. Expectancy of failure, reduced motivation and aspirations, lack of stimulation, and ineffectiveness in controlling experiences may lead children to appear more retarded than their "biological" potential would suggest (Goldstein et al., 1980).
The Carolina Abecedarian Project provides medical and nutritional aid to families, promotes educational efforts in schools, and provides early intensive day-care experience (as early as six weeks of age for high-risk children). Developmental lags, especially in language, appear to be reduced by such programs (Heber and Garber, 1975; Ramey and Campbell, 1977). In a fashion yet to be understood, appropriate stimulation appears to protect against the deleterious effects of undernutrition on mental development (Eisenberg, 1982). The possibilities and constraints imposed by developmental stages on biobehavioral interactions merit considerable further study. Some infants are more vulnerable than others to psychosocial stress;dated. Psychosocial studies of parental perceptions are needed to help health professionals learn how best to communicate a child's health status and needs. Knowledge about family interactions and infants for whom weight estimates did not agree with actual birth weights (Rosen, 1982).l, and Arey, S. A. Race and mental illness: An
